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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 627.) 

On the last of 7th month, 1835, while D. 
Wheeler and his son were still on the Island of 
Tahiti, they received a visit from a man who 
called himself the Baron de Thierry, who had 


just arrived from Spanish America with his wife, 


children, and servants, and was going, as he 
stated, to New Zealand, to establish a colony 
there, exactly as William Penn established the 


government of Pennsylvania. But a little in- 
vestigation convinced Daniel Wheeler that the 
Baron was almost a total stranger to the principles 
on which William Penn acted in the colonization | 
of Pennsylvania; for he was taking with him a 
military force, with arms, ammunition, Xc., and 
a Polish major, Edward Fergus by name, to or- 
ganize these troops, and superintend their opera- 
tions. D. Wheeler took care to inform the 
Baron that no weapon, more formidable than a 


constable’s staff, was used to support the govern- | ¥ 


ment of Pennsylvania, for more than sixty years, 
while the pacific principles of William Penn and | 
his friends governed the colony. 

As Daniel Wheeler, in the early part of his 
course, had considerable acquaintance with the 
vices as well as the hardships to which seamen 
are usually exposed, he was well qualified to feel 
for them, and to offer the word of exhortation in 
a manner suited to their condition and habits of 
life. He has furnished numerous memorials of 
the painful solicitude which was excited by the 
observations which he had frequent occasion to 
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make, of the vices and miseries introduced among 
the simple natives of the Polynesian islands, by 
the English and American sailors who visited 


their shores. This observation and experience 


of the evils arising from the example of their 
white visitors, no doubt quickened his zeal to 
watch and embrace every opening of duty to- 
wards the latter class. Feeling an apprehen- 
sion that he could not safely omit an effort to 
obtain another opportunity with the sailors and 
others on board the Charles Carroll, he applied 
to Reuben Weeks, and immediately obtained his 
consent. The invitation to attend this meeting 
was extended to the crews of the different vea- 
sels in the bay, and to the people, whites it would 
appear, not the natives, on the shore. Of this 
meeting, the following notice is given : 


At half-past ten o'clock, A. M., a warning flag 
was hoisted on board the Charles Carroll; and 
about eleven o’clock the meeting was completely 
gathered. The number of sailors who attended 
was considerably increased by those from the 
newly arrived vessels. Charles Pittman, Mary 
Darling, and Eliza Pritchard, attended from the 
shore, with Charles de Thierry, his wife, and the 
Pole, Edward Fergus. After the attention of 
the people had been arrested by the object of our 
meeting together being explained, a general si- 
lence prevailed. At length, I steed up with the 
words: ‘* The wolf shall dwell with the lamb; 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
oung lion and the fattling together: and a 
little child shall lead them,” &c, After alluding 
to the fulfilment of this prophecy im the gospel 
dispensation, as shadowed forth by Isaiah, 1 had 
to tell*them that these are the very days in 
which we live ; every individual had a share iw it, 
and a part to act in it, though of generah appli- 
cation :—that the gospel was not a mere outward 
declaration of good things, but, “the power of 
God unto salvation,” to all who believe, repent, 
and obey it; and that its privileges could only be 
attained through Christ; that the early promul- 
gators of the Christian religion were constrained 
to turn all men to Christ. ‘“ We preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and our- 
selves your servants for Jesus’ sake,” was the 
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apostle Paul’s declaration to the primitive be- 
lievers, on behalf of himself and fellow-labor- 
ers: but he himself had a more special and di- 
vinely authorized commission, communicated im- 
mediately by the voice of that Saviour, whom 
he had so long and cruelly persecuted, wherever 
Ilis appearance could be found: it was stamped 
with a double seal, fora two-fold purpose, as a 
minister and witness of those things which he 
had seen, and of things which were hereafter to 
be shown to him; in which the Lord would ap- 
pear unto him, to open the eyes of mankind, to 
turn men from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan untoGod. That Christ was the 
Light, the true Light, that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world; unto whom all man- 
kind must be turned, and must come, if they are 
saved, &c. &e. It was a highly favored, solemn 
meeting, and owned by the great Master of as- 
sem blies ; whose power reigned gloriously amongst 
us, causing thanksgiving and praise in many 
hearts. 

It appears that this meeting was not without 
fruit, as D. Wheeler soon afterward met with a 
sailor, belonging to the Charles Carroll, who had 
been reached at this meeting, and had come on 
shore to seek for help and advice from the Chris- 
tian missionaries, in order that he might be ena- 
bled to resist the temptations by which he was 
assailed. He was encouraged to watchfulness 
and perseverance, with the assurance, that, if 
faithful, he would doubtless overcome them all, 
through the strength of Him who for our sakes 
“endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself.” 

Believing his duty pointed to a meeting on 
shore, he kept the matter for a time in his own 
mind, but before the day for holding it arrived, 
he found the way opened by others, without any 
agency of hisown. The invitation was accord- 
ingly spread am@ng the shipping, and to the peo- 
ple on shore. Of this opportunity, the sub- 
joined notice appears : 

At the time appointed we repaired to the shore. 
The attendance was larger than at any time be- 
fore. The baron, his wife, and the Pole, ap- 
peared amongst others. We sat long in silence ; 
when I stood up, with—It was never said to 
the wrestling seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in 
vain ;” “for the sighing of the needy now will I 
arise, saith the Lord.” Let us remember the 
example of Jacob, who wrestled for the blessing 
until the break of day, although the angel said, 
“ Let me go, for the day breaketh ;” but the pa- 
triarch refused to grant the request, saying “I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” The 
result of bis faithful perseverance was, that his 
name should be no longer Jacob, but that he 
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should be called Israel ; for, said the angel, “ as 
a prince hast thou power with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.” After urging upon all 
present, the necessity of our wrestling for the 
blessing this morning, that so we might be num- 
bered amongst the princes of Israel, and like 
him prevail, &c., with some other addition I sat 
down. ‘The meeting then settled down in quiet- 
ness, and remained long under a solemn feeling ; 
when I had again to stand up and declare the 
blessedness of those who trust in Mount Zion, 
the city which the Lord hath founded, which can 
never be moved; whose children are joyful in 
their King; because poor in spirit, to whom the 
gospel was preached, and is still preached : these 
are filled with good things ; but the rich and the 
full are sent empty away. It is the poor of the 
Lord’s people—the poor in spirit, whose provi- 
sion will ever be abundantly blessed. Yea, they 
shall be satisfied,—and no wonder, when made 
to partake of that bread which cometh down 
from heaven,—whosoever eateth thereof shall 
live for ever; for this soul-sustaining bread is 
Christ, who said, “Iam the bread of life: he 
that cometh to me shall never bunger, and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst.” There 
is nothing in this perishing world to be desired, 
or worth hungering and thirsting after, by those 
who have tasted of this true and living bread 
that cometh down from heaven. Who would not 
desire to be a citizen of that city which hath 
foundations, whose maker and builder the Lord 
is?—this Sion, which he hath founded for the 


poor of his people. There is no other way to 
accomplish this, but that of doing the will of 
God, and not our own, through Christ Jesus, by 


the help of his Holy Spirit in our hearts, &. I 
was largely opened to declare many great and 
heavenly truths to these people for about an 
hour, under a weighty feeling of a power to my- 
self irresistible ; all seemed brought down and 
laid low under its dominion, and the pillars of 
my frail tabernacle were shaken. I had to rise 
a third time to say, tliat if words would avail 
any thing, I was willing to spend and be spent 
amongst them ; for I had been poured out as wa- 
ter for their sake, &c.—turning their attention 
to the Word nigh in the heart and in the mouth, 
of which the apostle spoke ;—commending them 
to God, and to the word of his grace, Xc. 

These services appear to have been chiefly if 
not entirely limited to the white people, who 
were temporarily or permanently resident there, 
for we hear nothing of interpreters. 

The Henry Freeling having been about four 
months in the bay at Tahiti, D. Wheeler found 
himself released from further religious service in 
that vicinity, and accordingly, on the 10th of 
9th month, 1835, the vessel was unmoored, and 
a voyage to Eimeo or Moorea, was commenced. 
Just as they were about leaving the harbor, a 
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packet was brought from the shore, containing 
the Yearly Meeting Epistle from London, and a 
number of letters from Friends in England, as 
well as several communications from the family 
at Petersburg. It is scarcely possible for those 
who have never been long separated from their 
family and friends, to appreciate the feelings with 
which such men as Daniel and Charles Wheeler 
must have received this treasure, coming so op- 
portunely to hand. 

Soon after they got under way, a circumstance 
occurred which made a strong impression on 
Daniel Wheeler’s sensitive mind, which is thus 


related : 


Having discharged the pilot, cleared the reefs, 
and begun to stretch away from the island, the 
delightful employment of reading our letters com- 
menced. While sitting on deck, the vessel made 
a formidable pitch, which occasioned a loud and 
sudden crash, as in a moment. It was soon as- 
certained that our mizen-mast was gone by the 
board, and had fallen over the very centre of the 
stern. Not only the man at the helm escaped 
unhurt, but every other person on board; and 
nothing short of an Almighty, all-merciful, and 
all-superintending Providence could possibly have 
screened and sheltered us from every harm. My 
Charles had been sitting for some time quite near 
the mast, but had removed just before from the 
place of danger. Our captain immediately rep- 
resented the vessel as so crippled, that she would 
not stay, or tack, and wished to know whether I 
thought of proceeding, or of endeavoring to re- 
turn to the bay of Papeete, which we had just 
left. I paused for a moment, and then signified 
that we might safely proceed, although at the 
time it was nearly calm, and a heavy tumbling 
sea heaving around us. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, the regular trade-wind sprung up, witha 
fresh gale in our favor, which in a few hours 
drove us to the desired haven of Talloo; into 
which the Heury Freeling worked as well as 
could be desired, notwithstanding she had lost 
one of her wings. The wreck ef the mast, rig- 
ging, sails, &c., was all cleared away, and got on 

oard, before the strength of the trade-wind set 
upon us, and before the sea had time to rise un- 


heavy. The great superiority of a small vessel 
overa large one was fairly proved to-day ; as we 
were beating through a channel beset with coral 
reefs, in a masterly manner, our pilot frequently 
cried out, ‘ Maitai, Maitia!’ ‘ good,’ ‘ good !’ to 
denote his approbation; and would occasionally 
say, in tolerable English, ‘She works well.’ He 
told us, that one of the American ships now here 
beat about for five days in the same place, and 
was towed in at last by six boats, when the 
wind had died away. 


(Te be continued.) 
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Notice of Many Biackwith, of Kingsbridge, 
England, who died 7th mo. 4, 1852, aged 38 


years. 


This dear friend possessed considerable qualifi- 
cations for usefulness, and, as occasion presented, 
she was kindly disposed to assist all within her 
sphere ; but, on her deathbed, she had tremblingly 
to feel that she had fallen short, in submissicn to 
the regenerating and sanctifying power of the 
Holy Spirit, and in dedication of heart to the 
service of her Lord. In recording some of her 
expressions, during her last illness, it is felt to be 
cause for humble thankfulness to have ground for 
believing that, through many tribulations of flesh 
and spirit, she was mercifully prepared to enter 
the kingdom, and to partake of that redemption 
which comes by Jesus Christ. 


Her health had long been delicate, and in the 
Eleventh month of last year renewed symptoms 
of illness appeared, and continued to increase. 
The natural buoyancy of her spirits, and a strong 
desire still further to contribute to the comfort of 
her beloved father and uncle, to both of whom 
she was. a kind care-taker, induced her to make 
use of every prescribed means of recovery. De- 
siring life rather than death, prayer was offered, 
at this time, “that, if consistent with the Divine 
will, she might be their survivor ;” and when, in 
the progress of the disease it scemed at to be 
otherwise, she spoke of this trial as being hard to 
bear, and the dispensation as being a mysterious 
one. She was, however, gradually brought to 
acknowledge her reliance on that wisdom which, 
she believed, was ordering all things well. 


She subsequently referred to her earnest desire 
to be restored to health, and said, ‘The lowest 
mansion in the kingdom would be a happy place,” 
remarking upon the condescension of the Saviour, 
in assuring us that there were mansions in the 
Father’s house. She added that “ during the pre- 
ceding night she had passed through extreme suf- 
fering, but that some passages of Scripture were 
applied to her mind, and afforded some hope and 
comfort, viz: ‘You hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins ;’ and ‘If the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying 
of the flesh ; how much more shall the blood of 


| Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit offered 
der it, which soon afterwards became unusually | 


himself without spot to God, purge your conscien- 
ces from dead works, to serve the living God? ” 
Then, raising her hands, she emphatically said— 
“What more can I desire, than an ability to say, 
‘Thou shalt guide me by thy counsel, and after- 
wards receive me to glory.’”’ 

Although she would sometimes speak of the 
future, and make arrangements for her own and 
others’ comfort, it is believed that she was alive, 
at this time, to the improbability of her recovery, 
and felt an earnest desire to know her peace to be 
made with God, on one occasion remarking: “ O! 
I would give worlds, if I had them, to draw so 
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near to the Saviour as to hear the words—‘ Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’” 

In this state of earnest seeking and mourning, 
she was instructed by the language : ‘‘ Thou hast 
forgotten me days without number;” and for 
several weeks, under much conflict, the only lan- 
guage of her heart seemed to be, ‘ Verily thou 
art a God that hidest thyself.” In allusion to 
this she said: ** My anguish was unutterable, 
but I now felt that I must wart for his mercy and 
forgiveness.” At length it pleased her gracious 
Lord and Saviour, for whom she had watched, 
to whom she had prayed, to afford her sach a 
gleam of hope as was “ worth more than a thou- 
sand worlds to her ;”’ “I heard,” she said, “ the 
language, ‘ Thy redemption draweth nigh ; I will 
heal thy backslidings, I will love thee freely ; the 
enemy shall not prevail against thee, I will redeem 
thee from his power.’ These, and many more 
precious promises, were poured in, after a day of 
distress, wherein I seemed given up to the enemy; 
but through all, I believe I did not murmur, and 
struggled to maintain my confidence. This verse 
was applied— 

‘In the furnace God may prove thee, 
Thence to bring thee forth more bright ; 
But will never cease to love thee, 
Thou art precious in his sight!’ 
This seemed too good for me to lay hold of. Iam 
gently dealt with. 1 now feel so calm and peace- 
ful; not as I used to do,—not joyous, but truly 
a peace that passeth understanding, worth worlds 
to possess ; and last night it was given me clearly 
to see, ina way no words can describe, the joy there 
is in heaven over one sinner thatrepenteth.” On 
taking leave for the night she said—“I believe 
it is the care of my Heavenly Father, and the 
prayers of my friends, that help me through the 
night.” It was remarked, we were sure it was 
the one, and might be the other also.“ Yes,” 
she replied, “ for— 
‘Jesus on th’ eternal throne 
For sinners intercedes.’’ 
In reference to the passage—"“ The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want,” she said— 
** Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God; 
He to save my soul from danger 
Interposed His precious blood ;” 
adding—“ This has been my experience.” 

Abvut this time a note of sympathy from an 
absent friend was read. She remarked—“ How | 
applicable : could not have written that 
without having been brought into fellowship with 
my sufferings; give my love, and say I have a 
good hope through grace; lam nothing—nothing! 
Christ is all !” 

As she became more dependent on her attend- | 
ants, her care and consideration for them increased, 
Jest they should be overdone or inconve nienced ; 
often saying, “I am afraid I shall weary you.’ 


Much of what she communicated cannot be re-' 
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membered in her own words, but the following is 
distinctly recollected : 
“The Lord has been good to me, very merciful 
and gracious. , it was long before he spoke 
peace to my soul, and it was no wonder. How 
often his voice sounded in my heart, ‘ Hast thou 
not forgotten me days without number?’ O yes, 
and I know it. I know myself unworthy of the 
least of his benefits. Bear with me, for I must 
speak the praises of Him who has done so much 
for me. No one knows the agony of spirit that I 
endured. Satan was indeed allowed to buffet me. 
He was strong,—until a stronger than he came ; 
and now, to me, he is the strong man bound. O, 
after a day of great mental and bodily suffering, 
I might say agony, the precious promise came 
to me—‘ The blood of Jesus ‘Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth from all sin!’ All sin, remember ; 
not one or two, but all sin! And then I felt my 
iniquities were forgiven,—were washed away in 
the precious blood ‘of the Lamb. O, what peace, 
what happiness were mine! Mine iniquities blot- 
ted out! After that I passed such a delightful 
night ; one sweet promise after another came to 
remembrance, and I felt they were mine. Since 
then nothing has been able to take that peace 
from me ; it is a peace which passeth all under- 
standing. It is not of myself I speak; but while 
I can speak, I must utter the praises of my God, 
and what He has done for me. 


* Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more !’ 
I desire to be kept from saying one word that 
does not come from my heart. All I have been 
saying proceeds, not from a natural desire to 
speak, O no, naturally I am very diffident ; but 
I feel impelled to speak. My great fault has been 
diffidence. ‘The fear of man bringeth a snare,’ 
remember that. When you find you havea word, 
speak it, and do not think of those around. It 
does me good to speak of the merciful dealings 
of the Lord. He has been merciful to me, through 
Jesus Christ ; and when I heard ‘thy sins are 
forgiven thee,’ I felt, come life or come death, all 
is well, I could give up all of earth. Many think 
| too much of what their neighbors should do or 
say; this, dear friends, is wrong. Listen to what 
Christ speaks. He says, ‘W hat is that to thee? 
| follow thou me!’ Christ is all, and in all. My 
hope of happiness is centred in the great work 
| which He has accomplished.” 


,| The following morning a friend called. She 
{ 
} 
| 


| repeated the text, “ The waters have come up in- 

a | to my soul,” and spoke of the wonderful power 

' that was needed to overcome her strong will, add- 
| ing, ‘‘ but it has been overcome, and [am quite 
resigned to whatever may be permitted. ” Repeat- 
ing ‘the text, “ His judgme nts are a great deep, 
| his ways past finding out,” she applied the first 


| part to the work of the Holy Spirit in her soul, 
On the evening of the 27th she was very ill. and the latter to the 


circumstance of her being 
‘taken thus early from time to eternity, and anid, 
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“‘T have not had one pain too many ; I have not; which we are charged, or whether it is a sober 
followed cunningly devised fables, but enjoyed | deduction from accumulated facts. 

refreshing seasons from the presence of the Lord: | Since the universal and desolating conflicts 
but these seasons must be waited for. I was once which terminated in 1815, the peace of the world 
numbered among the strong, but ‘Let no man | has suffered only brief and partial interruptions. 
glory in his strength ; let him that glorieth glory | History probably presents on her ample page no 
in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, | period of equal length, in which mankind has 
that I am the Lord which exercise loving kindness, suffered so little from the sword, or enjoyed such 
judgment and righteousness in the earth ; for in glorious triumphs in the arts and sciences, as that 
these things do I delight, saith the Lord.’” She | which has transpired since the battle of Water- 
then addressed a little girl, desiring thatshe might | loo. True it is, there are still armies in abun- 








“do the thing that is right,” saying that she 
would have her reward, and that it would be felt | 


in the secret of the heart. 

The following day, she alluded to our late 
Quarterly Meeting, and listened with interest to 
a brief account of it, remarking, * It is refreshing 
to me to hear it. I have prized the attendance 
of our religious meetings, and have felt heavenly 
dew to descend in them, as upon barren ground. 


| dance, living on the industry of others, and im- 

posing on the nations the burden of onerous and 
unnecessary taxation. But where shall we now 
find a veteran army, trained and practised in 
slaughter? Could we collect together all the 
soldiers in Europe and America who have shed 
human blood, they would form but an incon- 
siderable force. 


So greatly has the peaceful repose of the last 


Going to meeting and sitting in a formal manner | thirty-five years advanced the education, comfort 


will avail nothing ; there must be an exercise of 


soul if we expect to profit by them.” 

During the last two days the beloved sufferer 
frequently dosed, and had occasional slight wan- 
derings; but even in them the train of thought 
and feeling was directed to heavenly things. 
Some beloved ones were addressed tenderly and 
encouragingly, and every reference to herself 
was indicative of peace and joy. “ ‘ Old things,’ ” 
she said, ‘are passed away, behold all things 
are become new.’ Praise, praise! Joy, not 
sorrow! I shall soon sing the new song.” The 
word “mercy” was frequently repeated, and a 
few hours before the close, she remarked in refer- 
ence to bodily conflict, “It is hard to flesh and 
blood, but easy to the flesh Sree by the] Spirit,” 
alluding to the Spirit who helpeth our infirmities. 
Soon after, “death was swallowed up in victory.” 
—Annual Monitor. 





Some Signs of the Times auspicious to the Cause 
of Peace. By Wittiam Jay, President of 
the American Peace Society. 


Gentlemen of the Society,—Suffer me to con- 
gratulate you on the cheerful prospects which are 
opening before us. Never before did the antici- 
pations of the angelic hymn which heralded the 
advent of the Prince of Peace, seem so near its 
accomplishment. The signs of the times indicate 
the dawn of that day in. which there shall be 
“peace on earth, and good will toward men,” 
and in which we are promised by the sure word 
of prophecy, that nations shall learn war no more. 
The brightness of that glorious day does not in- 
deed gild the hill-tops; but we see some feeble 
rays of light beginning to break through the 
eastern gloom. 

The hope of success is ever a stimulus of ex- 
ertion. Let us inquire whether our indulgence 
of such a hope is a proof of the fanaticism with 





and happiness of man, that military glory has 
lost much of its baneful splendor. It is now 
generally felt, that he who by his genius and 
learning opens new sources of wealth, of beauty, 
| and of enjoyment, is more worthy of admiration, 
than the professional destroyer of human life, 
however expert he may be in his dreadful trade. 
The statesman who labors to preserve peace, and 
to promote the prosperity of his country, is be- 
ginning to be more honored than he whose talk 
is ever of blood and honor. Public opinion is 
changing. Some years since a distinguished 
citizen of Boston was called by the municipal 
authorities to deliver an address on the anniver- 
sary of our National Independence. On that 
day, consecrated to the military renown of our 
fathers in the presence of a vast assembly proud 
of the heroic deeds of New England, surrounded 
with the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 
and in the shadow of Bunker’s Hill, the Orator, 
with an eloquence no less rare and admirable 
than his moral courage, portrayed “the true 
grandeur of nations.” That grandeur, he shewed, 
consists not in power and conquest, but in acts of 
justice and beneficence; and he dared to assert 
that in this age there can be no peace that is not 
honorable, and no war that is not dishonorable. 
There was a time, when the author of such an 
address would have been scorned as a mean 
spirited fanatic. But times have changed; and 
Charles Sumner now pleads the cause of justice 
and humanity io the council of the nation. 
Peace Congresses, composed of delegates from 
various countries, have recommended to Govern- 
ments a simple and practical mode of averting 
war. Nor has the recommendation been unheeded 
by statesmen. On the 12th of June, 1839, Mr. 
Cobden, on the presentation of petitions from 
200,000 British subjects for treaties providing in 
advance for the settlement of national disputes 
by arbitration, moved that an address be pre- 
sented to the Queen, requesting her to direct the 
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Secretary of State for foreign affairs to enter into 
communication with foreign powers, inviting them 
to concur in treaties binding the contracting 
parties, in the event of any future misunder- 
standing which cannot be arranged by amicable 
negotiation, to refer the matter in dispute to the 
decision of arbitrators. So well received was this 
novel proposal, that the minister found it expedi- 
ent to treat it with great respect, and, avowedly 
to avoid a direct negative, moved the previous 
question. A minority of no less than eighty- 
one bore testimony to the wisdom of the measure, 
and gave a pledge of its future success. 

Happily for the cause of humanity, interna- 


American Congress, as well as in the British 


tional arbitration has found advocates in the | 





tion it has ever witnessed, of “ the true grandeur 
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of nations.” 
(To be continued.) 





DEPUTATION FROM THE PEACE CONFERENCE COM- 
MITTEE TO THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 


A Deputation from the Peace Conference Com- 
mittee of London and Manchester waited by ap- 
pointment on Lord Clarendon at the Foreign-of- 
fice yesterday at 4 o’clock. It constted of the 
following gentlemen :—Mr. Joseph Hume, M. P.; 
Mr. Richard Cobden, M. P.; Mr. Charles 
Hindley, M. P.; Mr. William Ewart, M. P. ; 
Mr. James Bell, M. P.; Mr. Edward Baines, 
Leeds; Mr.. William Rawson, Manchester ; 
Mr. G. W. Alexander, London; Mr. William 


Parliament. In 1851, Senator Foote, of Missis- | Edwards, London; Mr. Charles Gilpin, London; 
sippi, as chairman of the Committee on Foreign | Mr. John Morland; Mr. Joseph Cooper; Mr. 


Relations, to whom had been referred a petition | 


from this Society, reported, that the committee 
cordially and unanimously recommended to the 


Frederick Tuckett; Mr. Alexander Brockway ; 
Mr. Henry Richard, &c. 
The object of the deputation was to present to 


Senate to resolve, “that, in the judgment of this | his lordship a memorial in favor of introducing 


body, it would be proper and desirable for the | 
Government of the United States, whenever prac- | 


into the treaties now pending between this coun- 
try and the United States a stipulation providing 


ticable, to secure, in its treaties with other nations, | for the adjustment of any differences that may 
a provision for referring to the decision of um- | hereafter arise between the two countries, by re- 


pires all future misunderstandings that cannot be 


satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negotiation, in | 
the first instance, before a resort to hostilities | 
For want of time, no action was | 


Shall be had.” 
taken on the report. A weck before the closing 
of the last session, Senator Underwood, of Ken- 


a second petition of this Society had been re- 
ferred, made an elaborate report. This report, 
which is of itself a valuable peace tract, abound- 
ing in able arguments and startling statistics, 
concludes with a resolution declaring, “ that the 


ferring the matter in dispute to the decision of 
arbitrators. 
The following is a copy of the Memorial :— 
My Lorpv,—We have been deputed by the 


' Peace Conference Committee of London and 


bile : ae 
tucky, on behalf of a similar committee to which | 


Manchester, to wait upon your Lordship on the 
subject of certain important Treaties which are 
now being negotiated between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the United 
States of America. 

By information recently received from gentle- 
men in the latter country, who are associated 





Senate advise the President to secure, wherever | with us in propagating the principles of Peace, 
it may be practicable, a stipulation in all treaties | we learn that they have been in communication 
to be hereafter entered into with other nations, | with the authorities of Washington, with a view 
providing for the adjustment of any misunder-| to procure the insertion, in those Treaties, of a 
standing or controversy which may arise between | stipulation providing for the adjustment of any 


the contracting parties, by referring the same to 
the decision of disinterested and impartial arbi- 
trators to be mutually chosen.” This second 
report was, also, made too late in the session to 
be reached in the ordinary routine of business. 
These reports, however, are most significant indi- 
cations of the impression made by the labors of 
Peace Societies on the public mind. 
moreover, that they emanated from Southern 
Senators in answer to a prayer from the North, 
is peculiarly gratifying. Here, indeed, is a work 
in which both the North and the South can cor- 
dially unite—a work eminently calculated to 
soften the asperities and lessen the jealousies ex- 
isting between the two great portions of the 
American Union. When the recommendation of 
the committees shall have been acted upon by our 
government, and become a fundamental principle 
of its foreign policy, the American Republic will 
exhibit to the world the most glorious illustra- 





The fact, | 


misunderstanding that may arise between the 
contracting parties, by referring the same to the 
decision of competent and impartial arbitrators 
to be mutually chosen. 

We further learn that the American Govern- 
ment, in reply to these representations, have given 
emphatic assurances of their entire readiness to 
adopt such a stipulation, provided those who rep- 
resent this country in the negotiation are willing 
to concur in the measure. We may also add 
that the Committee of the Senate on Foreign 
Relations, to whom were referred “ the memorial 
of the American Peace Society and various other 
memorials from many States of the Union, sug- 
gesting the propriety of securing, in Treaties 
with other nations, a provision for referring to 
the decision of umpires all misunderstandings 
that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by amica- 
ble negotiation,” have recently presented a Re- 
port unanimously recommending the Senate “ to 
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advise the President to secure, whenever it may 
be practicable, a stipulation to this effect in all 
Treaties hereafter entered into with foreign na- 
tions.” 

Under these circumstances we approach your 
Lordship on behalf of a large body of our coun- 
trymen in various parts of the kingdom, whose 
sentiments we represent, respectfully to request 
your Lordship to give such instructions to those 
concerned in the negotiation on the part of 
the British Government as will authorize them 
to promote, as far as possible, the introduction 
into the pending Treaties, of a clause in favor 
of stipulated arbitration as the means of settling 
any disputes that may hereafter arise between 
the two countries. 

We do not feel it necessary to use any argu- 
ments to urge on your Lordship the importance 
of making all practicable provisions against the 
recurrence of those sanguinary and fratricidal 
wars, in which these two kindred nations have 
unhappily, in former years, been involved. Nor 
need we insist upon the infinite superiority, in 
reason, justice, and humanity, of arbitration as 
a means of settling international differences, 
over the absurd and brutal arbitrament of the 
sword. But we respectfully submit that there 
is a great and manifest advantage in binding the 
parties beforehand, by positive treaty, to adopt 
such a reference, because the very knowledge 
that an obligation of this nature exists, and the 
delay that would be necessarily involved in submit- 
ting the matter to the judgment of arbitrators, 
would serve to allay those temporary excitements 
which have so often led to rash counsels and in- 
jurious deeds, precipitating nations prematurely 
into war, on the plea that the national honor had 
been too far compromised to admit of a friendly 
and pacific adjustment. 

(Signed) G. W. Atexanpver, Chairman. 

Henry Ricwarp, Secretary. 

Mr. Cobden, in introducing the deputation, 
stated that they represented the committee ap- 
pointed at the conference held in Manchester in 
January, to watch over and promote in every 
practical way the cause of international peace. 
As they understood by what lately fell from his 
lordship in the House of Lords that very impor- 
tant treaties were now being negotiated between 
this country and America, they thought it a suit- 
able time to urge'the introduction into them ofa 
clause binding the contracting parties to refer 
their differences to arbitration. 

The Earl of Clarendon replied, that of course 
it was no secret that negotiations of an important 
nature were pending between the two Govern- 
ments, which, if successful, would place our re- 
lations with the United States, on a more rea- 
sonable and satisfactory footing. A very friendly 
feeling had been displayed by the American Gov- 
ernment. On the general — he could 
only say that none of the gentlemen forming the 
deputation could feel more strongly than himself 
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the desirableness of maintaining pacific relations; 
indeed, as being more responsible, he might be 
naturally even more anxious than they. The 
only question was as to the best means of pre- 
serving peace. He was not quite convinced that 
the insertion of the clauses proposed would have 
that effect. He thought that the spirit of the 
age, the improved feeling, and good sense of 
mankind—of those to whom Governments are 
obliged to defer more than they had done—con- 
stituted a better guarantee for the preservation of 
peace than written engagements. Events had 
occurred in modern times without disturbing the 
peace of the world, which at any other epoch in 
history would have inevitably led to war. Every 
day that peace was preserved rendered war more 
unlikely. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that arbitration was al- 
ready adopted in practice, and mentioned several 
instances within his memory in which interna- 
tional disputes bad been settled by reference to 
neutral authorities. His own idea was, that the 
introduction of a clause to that effect into trea- 
ties would be very valuable, as showing the ani- 
mus and disposition of the Governments to pre- 
serve peace, by stipulating to do that which was 
now often done without such stipulation. 

Lord Clarendon saw no objection to the pro- 
posal viewed in that light; but as the question 
was rather anovel one, he could say no more at 
present than promise to give the matter his earnest 
consideration. 

Mr. Cobden stated, that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had recently presented to the 
American Senate a report, recommending the 
Congress to advise the President to secure a stip- 
ulation in favor of arbitration in all treaties 
hereafter entered into with foreign nations, and 
such being the case he hoped our own Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to meet the proposal in 
the same friendly disposition. 

Lord Clarendon expressed his wish to see that 
document (a copy of which Mr. Cobden prom- 
ised to send him,) and the deputation then with- 
drew.— Herald of Peace. 


MARSH’S TESTIMONY RESPECTING EARLY 
FRIENDS. 


This writer, in his life of George Fox, bears 
the following testimony to the character of early 
Friends : 

Of all the numerous sects to which this un- 
settled period gave rise, the Quakers alone were 
purely disinterested ; they were influenced by no 
worldly motives, they preached without remunera- 
tion, and bore a faithful testimony to their prin- 
ciples, through the most cruel persecutions. The 
same Christian principles which led them to re- 
fuse the payment of tithes and church rates, 
taught them also to submit patiently to the legal 
proceedings to which this conduct subjected them, 
and which, through the malice of their enemies, 
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were often converted into ruinous losses. The 
scheme of pulling down one set of men in order 
to establish themselves in their places, formed no 
part of their design. Their object was simply 
to enlighten the minds of their fellow creatures, 
by calling their attention from external observ- 
ances to the more important “ Inward Teacher,” 
the Grace of God in their hearts, by which the 
plain truths of the gospel would be clearly un- 
derstood ; and to show by their example, how far 
superior was a life ruled by this holy principle, 
to that of one regulated by worldly policy, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 25, 1853. 


+ 


Our readers will find in our present number, an 
extract from the Pennsylvania Journal of Prison 
Discipline, the principal object of which appears to 
be, to show the impropriety of removing from their 
places in the penitentiary to hospitals for the in- 
sane, such convicts as have, upon regular trials, 
been convicted by our criminal courts. The writer 
of the article seems to admit that the officers 
of the criminal courts, to whom is entrusted the 
decision of the question of the innocence or guilt 
of parties arraigned before them, are generally, if 
notalways, competent to decide whether the offences 
which are proved to have been committed, were the 
result of depravity or of a disordered intellect. 

In the first volume of the Review, the Editor 
presented to his readers a series of observations, 
designed to show that crimes, which society is not 
only authorized but bound to control or prevent, 
are much more frequently connected with insanity 
than is generally supposed. And the report of the 
Inspectors to the Eastern penitentiary to which the 
article in question refers, corroborates this opinion. 

A little reflection on the subject will probably 
satisfy us that the officers of criminal courts, how 
dexterous so ever they may be in ferreting out 
breaches of the law, are not the men most compe- 
tent to distinguish between acts of depravity and 
those of disordered intellect. The distinction, in 
fact, often baffles the discernment of those most 
conversant with the subject. Dr. Brigham, super- 
intendent of the New York State Asylum, gave 
his opinion that there is no sure criterion of in- 
sanity ; no test of its existence by which it may be | 
certainly recognized. 

Now, while it is agreed on all hands, that per- 
sons afflicted with insanity ought not to be pun- 
ished as criminals, it will be equally conceded | 
that patients affected with a species of insanity, | 
which displays itself in vicious actions, are very 
unfit companions for innocent and harmless luna- 
tics. If, however, we could divest our penal laws, 
both in theory and practice, of their vindictive 
“—— 


system it appears obvious, that punishment should 








character, we should unquestionably be less solici- 
tous than is usually the case, to trace the viola- 
tions of the law to their source, or to adjust the 
penalty to the conscious guilt of the offender. 
When a propensity to disturb the peace of society, 
too strong for self-control,appears ia any individual, 
the public safety requires that such restraint as is 
necesssary to curb that propensity should be ap- 
plied. Restraint can scarcely be applied without 
producing some degree of suffering ; and must of 
course be punitory in fact. But in a Christian 


be merely collateral and consequential, not tle 
primary object of legislation. 

The Editor would therefore respectfully urge the 
expediency of having provision made in all our 
penitentiaries, for subjecting to hospital treatment 
all such convicts as furnish reasonable ground for 
the belief that their vicious propensities are par- 
tially or wholly the consequence of disordered in- 
tellect. 


New Enctianp Year_y Meetinc.—A brief notice 
of the proceedings of this meeting has been re- 
ceived, of which the following is the substance: 

The meeting convened as usual, on Second-day the 
13thinst. Besides a large number who attended from 
New England, there were present several minis- 
ters from other Yearly Meetings, viz: Cordelia 
Bayes, from London; Nathaniel Sands, Joseph 
Haviland, and Esther A. Weeks, from New York ; 
Enos G, Pray, Jemima Burson, Anna Thornberg, 
Sarah M. Hiatt, and Mary T. Watkins, from In- 
diana, 

The former clerks, Samuel Boyd Tobey and Ste- 
phen A. Chase, acted in their respective capacities 
during this meeting. 

The London general epistle, and those in mana- 
script from London, Dublin, New York, Baltimore, 
North Carolina, and Indiana, were received and 
read. The general epistle was directed to be 
printed for circulation among their members. 
Epistles addressed to the several Yearly Meetings 
from which epistolary communications were re- 
ceived, being prepared by the committee, were read 
and adopted. Returning minutes were granted to 
the ministers in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings, including one to our beloved friend Cor- 
delia Bayes, who informed the meeting that she 
apprehended her labors in this land were nearly 
closed. 

The proposal of removing the Yearly Meeting to 
Lynn, was referred for consideration to another 
year. 

The meeting, which is considered as a favored 
one, came to a solemn close about noon on Sixth- 
day the 17th inst. 
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Maraeiev,—On the 24th of 3d month, Crrenius 
Weasner, to Repecca Aten, both members of 
West Union Monthly Meeting. 


Diep,—Of pulmonary consumption, on the 25th 
ult., at his residence, near Paoli, Orange county, 
Indiana, Samuet W. Paitcnarp, in the 37th year 
of his age, a valuable member and overseer of Lick 
Creek Monthly Meeting. He was one who from 
early life manifested his attachment to the princi- 
ples of Friends ; and in his maturer years frequent- 
ly expressed his grief on account of the practice, 
often observable, of reading the airy productions of 
the day, and neglecting the perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, and other pious writings. 


—, On the 25th of 3d month last, of a painful 
and lingering illness, Mary B. Hussarp, daughter 
of George and Ann Hubbard, aged 25 years. Hav- 
ing, while in health, submitted to the yoke of Christ, 


she was favored to approach the confines of life 
with calmness and hope ; giving to her friends and 


connections appropriate and impressive counsel, to | 


labor while time and opportunity were afforded, to 
make their calling and election sure. 


, At the regjdence of his son David, on the | 
234 of 4th month last, Aaron Linpiey, in the | 


86th year of his age. 
, On the 7th inst., Jemrma Ann Brac, in the 
28th year of her age. 
The three last mentioned, were members of West 
Union Mouthly Meeting. 


Should Convicts be received into the State Lunatic 


Hospital at Harrisburg. 


Upon the general question of the removal of 
any insane convicts to the State Asylum, we in- 
dicated an opinion in our number for July, 1852, 
and farther inquiry and reflection confirm the 
doubt then expressed, whether a general State 
Lunatic Hospital should receive convicts of any 
class. 

If an offender has been convicted and sen- 
tenced according to law, he must be regarded and 
received into the cell as a suitable subject of con- 
vict-discipline. A process of law so terminated, 
is tantamount to incontrovertible evidence, that 
the party is in all respects amenable to the penal 
sanctions of the law. Otherwise he is not a con- 
vict, but an oppressed and abused sufferer. Hav- 
ing thus been committed, he must abide the life 
of a convict. If his health fails, humane pro- 
vision should be made for him in a proper apart- 
ment, called an infirmary or hospital, with proper 
attendance, medicine, nourishment, &c., but why 
should he be pardoned, removed or discharged ? 
Sickness in prison is one of the risks he volun- 
tarily takes in committing the offence. If he 
breaks a limb or loses an eye, it is what happens 
to honest men as well as convicts, and he can 
claim no exemption from such calamities, and 
must be satisfied with prison fare when they over- 
take him as a convict. Why should the failure 
or loss of mental soundness be a cause of dis- 
charging a prisoner, any more than the weakness 
or maiming of the body? Why should not pro- 


vision be made within the prison-bounds for the 
proper care and treatment of this class of ailments, 
as well as any other? Certainly not because it 
is not practicable to do it, for the medical records 
show that the recoveries among convict-lunatics 
here and in England, bear quite as high a pro- 
portion to the cases, as in our best Insane Asy- 
lums. If it should be maintained that the proper 
room and attendance cannot be obtained, the same 
reason might be urged for discharging the sick 
and lame, that there was no room for an infirm- 
| ary; nor for surgical operations, uor for nurses, 
| &c. Wedo not see what reasonable ground can 
be urged for the reméval of the former, which 
might not be quite as tenable in relation to the 
| latter. 
| It seems to us that when the Commonwealth, 
whose peace and dignity have been violated by a 
breach of the law, seizes on an offender, and 
separates him from honest citizens, clearly proves 
| his guilt, and commits him for punishment to 
hard labor in the penitentiary for a term of months 
or years, nothing should avail to discharge him 
from that sentence, except the discovery of some 
evidence of its injustice. It is assumed, of 
course, that he has been legally and fairly dealt 
with in the whole process of the prosecution, and 
that the sentence is as light as the law or the cir- 
cumstances of the case will justify; and this 
| being conceded, we confidently maintain that the 
State takes him into her custody as a convict, 
and that as a convict she is bound to provide for 
him whatever he needs, whether in health or sick- 
ness, in strength or weakness, in life or death, 
until he has accomplished his full term. 

We venture to make these suggestions the more 
plainly, because we perceive not a little confusion 
in the views which are gaining ground on the sub- 
ject. 

In the recent report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary, cases are mentioned 

| of prisoners who were clearly insane when first 
sentenced to the Penitentiary. How this fact 
was proved in any case does not appear. The 
question would be relieved of much embarrass- 
ment if it did. But the report hazards another 
and much graver remark, viz: that the “experi- 
ence and observation” (of the Inspectors) * have 
convinced them that the commission of crime is 
more frequently connected with mental disease 
than courts or juries suspect.” We had sup- 
posed that the danger, if any, was in the oppo- 
site direction. It must be very rare, we appre- 
hend, that the plea of insanity is not urged where 
there is the slightest pretence to sustain it. And 
courts and juries, in our country at least, have 
been regarded as quite sufficiently indulgent to- 
wards it whenever it is urged. 

It is scarcely safe, as it seems to us, after con- 
viction by due course of law, to go behind the 
proceedings and attempt to avert their legitimate 
consequences by alleging the existence of a fact 
which should have stayed them entirely. That 
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property is taken, mischief committed, and vio- 
lent deeds done by persons of insane mind and 
of course irresponsible for their acts, we all know ; 
but these acts are not offences, nor are the perpe- 
trators of them offenders, nor can they, by any 
process of law, be turned into convicts. Yet the 
time to show this (if it is not plainly apparent) 
is when they are arrested for such acts, and their 
state of mind is relied on to exempt them from 
any responsibility. If it is not shown then, it 
is our duty (in ordinary circumstances) forever 
after to hold our peace. . 

It is not our province to vindicate the esta- 
blished tribunals of our country from the charge 
of * presumption” or “inhumanity,” when they 
direct a maniac, who, in a paroxyism of his ma- 
lady, has taken the life of his wife or his friend, 
to be confined within the cells of a penitentiary | 
as one dangerous to society. But we suppose 
the community has a claim to be protected against | 
the violence of the lawless, whether they are ren- 





dered so by the visitation of God or by the indul- 
ence of depraved and malevolent passions. 

That this protection can be made sure by exist- 
ing arrangements in our State Hospital, or that 
adequate provision can be made therein without 
injuriously affecting the interests of third parties, 
we are not prepared to say. But we are well 
persuaded that proper provision for all classes of 
convicts, whatever their physical or mental con- 
dition, can be made in either of our State Peni- 
tentiaries; and we shall not cease to consider 
those institutions very imperfectly constructed or 
organized, so long as such provision is not made 
within their walls. 

Before our readers pronounce judgment on 
these views, we trust they will take sober thought 
and established, facts into their counsels. 

While these sheets were passing through the 
press, we were favored with the report of the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, for the 


current year, in which the most emphatic re. | 


monstrance is made to sending thither persons 
acquitted of crime, on the ground of insanity, 
or convicts who become insane. The reasons are 
plainly stated : 

“These unfortunate persons are discharged 
from punishment and committed to the asylum. 
The buildings not having been designed for the 
custody of this class of the insane, they cause 
much extra expense, watchfulness and care ; and 
as experience shows, with but little prospect of 
benefit. The number is constantly increasing 
and encroaching upon space which might be more 
usefully devoted to patients who are likely to be 
improved, and for whom the institution was ori- 
ginally designed. Many of the class referred to 
are of the most depraved character, and quite 
unfit associates for the other inmates, who, for 
the most part, are persons of worth and respecta- 
bility, and entitled to be. protected against dan- 
gerous associations.” 

The mischiefs which are so clearly exposed by 
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the Managers, are still further exhibited in the 
report of the principal physician, who regards 
convict-lunatics as requiring more secure fixtures 
and stricter surveillance than ordinary patients, 
and for these and the worst class of drunkards, 
he recommends “the erection of a hospital for 
two hundred and fifty patients of the male sex 
only, to be carefully constructed, and fitted for 
the ultimate occupancy of lunatic criminals only ; 
but to be used, until needed exclusively for this 
purpose, by criminal and homicidal lunatics and 
drunkards.” 

We think these views and suggestions must 
commend themselves to all reflecting minds, and 
we hope to see them carried out. 

We offer no apology for occupying so much of 
our limited space with this subject, inasmuch as 
the interests of philanthropy are involved in pro- 
tecting our State Lunatic Hospitals from being 
prejudiced by the introduction of patients who 
do not properly fall under their care, and the in- 
terests of prison discipline require that the con- 
vict should not be released fgom any measure of 
retribution for his offence, which a lawful sen- 
tence imposes. —Penn. Journ. Prison Discipline. 


An Address of Christian Counsel and Caution 
to Emigrants to Newly-settled Colonies.  Is- 
sued on behalf of the Religious Society of 

‘riends. 
(Concluded from page 634.) 


IX. In connection herewith we would beseech 
you to do all in your power to promote the prompt 
and efficient establishment of schools, both for 
the children and the adults of the native tribes 
in your vicinity. There is no time to be lost in 
performing this labor of love; for unless an im- 
proved system be adopted in our intercourse 
with the Aborigines, (and in such a system edu- 
cation forms an essential part,) the remnants of 
the native races will, we fear, be rapidly swal- 
lowed up by the advancing tide of colonization. 

X. There is one subject, however, which, 
while it is intimately connected with each of the 
other points to which we have invited your at- 
tention, surpasses them all in importance. You 
go out, in profession at least, and as to many of 
you, we would hope, in reality also, as Chris- 
tians amongst heathen tribes. The voice of glad 
tidings should flow from your lips, and the ban- 
ner of the Prince of Peace should be in your 
hands. If, through the grace of God, you have 
been brought to know for yourselves that Christ 
“is precious,” to witness “redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins,” you will 
be concerned that the message of reconciliation 
through Him should be conveyed to those around 
you, who may not have yet heard the joyful 
sound. If you know the blessedness of being 
led by the Spirit of God yourselves, you will be 
engaged, as He may give ability, to point the 
attention of your untutored fellow-men to this 
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holiness. 

And whether this concern for the souls of 
those around you be evinced by distributing 
copies of the Holy Scriptures among them, by 
reading to them, by school-teaching, or by the 
exercise of the gift of Christian ministry, ac- 
cording to your several qualifications for service, 
you must be sensible, that, unless you are endea- 
voring t» practise what you teach, you cannot 
expect that the shrewd and often remarkably ob- 
servant natives will be favorably disposed to 
receive it. ‘Let your lights,” then, beloved 
fellow-Christians, “‘so shine before men, that 
they seeing your good works may glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven !” 

And here we would remind you of the danger 
to which the emigrants to new colonies are often 
exposed, of adopting a lower standard of morals 
than that which prevails in the respective neigh- 
borhoods in which they were brought up, where 
they may have had to some extent a reputation 
to maintain, and where their outward success in 
life may have very much depended upon charac- 
ter. It is to be feared, that many of the first 


settlers, and especially of those at the out-sta- 
tions, are persons who have little either of pro- 
perty or of character to lose. Not only are 
these borderers themselves generally the very 
lowest class of whites, but they are also brought 


into contact with the stragglers of the native 
tribes, often the most unsettled, and, especially 
after their intercourse with the whites, the most 
degraded of their race; and it is too frequently 
the case, that when a fresh company of emi- 
grants of a more respectable description come 
into such a neighborhood, instead of endeavoring 
to raise the standard of the district to the Chris- 
tian level, many of them insensibly allow their 
own to sink to that which they find there. How 
often has it happened, in consequence of this 
tendency, that men who were correct and re- 
spectable in their conduct, and by no means 
destitute of religious principle whilst on British 
ground, have, in a slave colony, or in a new set- 
tlement, been guilty of things of which they 
would before have thought themselves incapable. 
For the sake of your own immortal souls, as well 
as on account of your uncivilized and degraded 
fellow-creatures around you, we would entreat 
you seriously to ponder these things, and to crave 
that through divine grace you may be enabled to 
preserve a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man, even in the midst of the 
abounding wickedness with which you may be 
encompassed. 

Greatly indeed should we rejoice, if it never 
could be said of professing Christians, in refer- 
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Heavenly Instructor, the reprover for sin, the | best colonists, because of the civilizing power of 
source of faith, and the guide in the way of} the truths which they practise! Were they con- 


cerned wherever they go to advance the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom upon earth, the wilderness 
and the solitary place would be glad for them ; 
and through their means, both physically and 
morally, the desert would rejoice and blossom as 
the rose; joy and gladness would be found 
therein, thanksgiving and the voice of melody! 
We are aware that we hold up a high stan- 
dard; but as it is that which is enjoined by the 
Gospel, so it is not too high for the attainment 
of the humble Christian. That which we sug- 
gest for your consideration, and to which we 
invite you, has for its object your own temporal 
and eternal prosperity, as well as that of the 
poor outcasts of the wilderness. Earnest are our 
desires for you, that you may be wholly deli- 
vered from the guilt and the punishment of the 
oppressor, and that you may both obey the.in- 
junction and partake of the blessing contained 
in those words of the Psalmist, “Trust in the 
Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” And whilst 
we shudder at the thought of the crimes which 
have been perpetrated under the Christian and 
the British name, amongst the oppressed and 
untutored tribes who have come within the range 
of our colonists, and remember with awe the 
retributive justice which at times, even in this 
world, marks the providence of an all-seeing and 
righteous God, we rejoice in the animating per- 
suasion that His especial blessing oe rest up- 
on those colonies which should fully show forth 
to surrounding nations, that in all their inter- 
course with the uncivilized and the Heathen, in 
their treaties and their commerce with them, in 
their respect for their rights and liberties, and 
above all, in their concern for their eternal in- 
terests, they ever kept in view and sought to 
fulfil the blessed precept of our holy Redeemer, 
* All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


For Friends’ Review. = 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, AND THE 
AMERICAN TRACT sOCIETY. 


I have expected that the Editor, or some one 
much nearer the editorial chair than myself, would, 
before this, have given to the numerous readers 
of the Review some account of the operations of 
these two interesting institutions, (both exten- 
sively useful for good,) as reported at their re- 
cent annual meeting held in the city of New 
York. I cut from the Journal of Commerce of 
12th and 13th inst., the condensed statements 
below, which are offered for insertion. I may 
add, that it must be gratifying to every lover of 


7 
THE 


ence to their intercourse with Pagan tribes, that | the sacred Scriptures, that the labor of spreading 
the name of God is blasphemed among the Gen- | them is so largely and successfully carried on by 
tiles through them. Oh that instead thereof it|the American Brste Socrety; and may not 
might be evident to all, that Christians make the ' each one profitably ask himself, what have 1 to 
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do? Qur Father in heaven sends his rain, and| Grants of money have been made towards 
causes his sun to shine on the just-and on the | printing and circulating the Scriptures in France 
unjust, but afterwards he looks for the fruits, | and Russia, and at twelve foreign missionary sta- 

Each one may be instrumental in such manner | tions, to the amount of $24,000. 
as may best accord with his own feelings as it| On the whole, the past year has been one of 
regards his connexion with others ; but he should | prosperity to the Society. Much more has been 
remember that he is the steward of the means | accomplished in preparing and circulating the 
given to him by the divine Hand, and that the | Scriptures than in any previous year. Yet the 
field in which he may labor is the world. C. | Managers are deeply convinced that the Society 
5th mo. 28, 1853. is by no means meeting the Biblical wants of our 
Reported for the Joarnal of Commerce. own or of foreign countries. The limited accom- 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE | modations of their former house for printing and 
SOCIETY. binding have tended of late to curtail the Society's 

This Society celebrated its thirty-seventh An- | operations. But now all impediment cf this 
niversary yesterday, 10 o’clock, A. M., at Metro- | kind is removed. Books can be made in the New 
politan Hall. A very large audience was in | House to almost any extent which way be called 
attendance, and scarcely a seat remained unoceu- | for. 
pied. The stage was filled with officers and —_ 
members of the Society, among whom we noticed | . 

Hon. Luther Bradish and Rev. Drs. De Witt, Be- | a Sn a 
thune, Spring, McLane, Dwight and Kelly. — 

The chair was occupied by the President, Hon.| The 28th Anniversary of this Society was held 
Theodore Frelinghuysen. The exercises were | yesterday, at 10 0’clock A. M., at Metropolitan 
commenced by prayer, and reading of the Scrip- |Hall. Chief Justice Williams, of Connecticut, 
tures, after which the ‘T'reasurer’s report was read | occupied the chair. 
by Joseph Hyde, Esq., General Agent and As-i ‘he exercises were commenced by prayer by 
sistant Treasurer, and the Manager's Report by | Rev. Dr. De Witt, of this city, after which the 
the Rev. Drs. Brigham and Holdich. The fol- | Treasurer’s Report was read by Moses Allen, 
lowing is an abstract :— Esq., and an abstract of the Annual Report by 

In the course of the past year, three of the | Messrs. Hallock and Eastman, Secretaries. From 
Vice-Presidents have been removed by death, the | these we gather the following statistical results of 
Hon. James Whiteomb, of Indiana, Hubert Van | the year :-— 

Wagenen, Heq., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and| New publications 157, in ten languages, of 
Hon. Dacan Cameron, of North Carolina. Two | which 23 are volumes; total publications 1,832, 
of the managers, James W. Dominick and | including 374 volumes ; total approved for circu- 
Samuel S. Howland, Esqrs., have also deceased. | lation abroad, in about 119 languages and dia- 

Rev. Dr. Stiles, Special Secretary for the | lects, 2,801. Of the American Messenger, over 
South, has resigned, and re-entered the pastoral | 200,000 are issued monthly ; German Messenger, 
life, and Rev. James H. M’Neill, of North Caro- | 25,000 ; Child’s Paper, about 250,000. Illus- 
lina, has been appointed Assistant Secretary. trated Christian Almanac for 1853, 250,000 ; 

Sixty-five Life Directors, and 1,138 Life Mem- | Christian Almanac in German, 30,000. 
bers have been constituted during the year.| Circulated during the year 9,173,640 publica- 
Sixty-seven new Auxiliary Societies have been | tions, including 881,766 volumes, and embracing 
formed, most of them in the new States and Ter- | 268,902,315 pages. Total since the formation 
ritories, of the Society, 137,893,480 publications, includ- 

The entire receipts of the year have been | ing 8,416,830 volumes. Gratuitous distribution 
$346,542. 62, an increase of $37,797.61 over those | for the year, in five thousand and thirty-six dis- 
of the previous year. The number of Bibles and | tinct grants by the Committee, 63,989,976 pages, 
Testaments issued has been 799,370, beingan in- | besides 8,284,865 to Life Directors and Life 
crease of 133,355 copies over the issues of the pre- | Members ; value over $48,000. 
vious year,and making anaggregate of 9,088,352 | Recxrprs, in donations, including $17,967 27 
since the formation of the Society. Of these is-|in legacies, $147,374 64; for sales, including 
sues of the year, 63,772 have been as donations, | periodicals, $237,252 21; total $385,286 68. 
and very many others sold, to be paid for when | Expenditures, for publishing books and periodi- 
re-sold by the Auxiliaries. cals, $232,211 29 ; for colportage, $79,711 29 ; 

Thirty-two Agents have been in service, two of | cash remitted to foreign and pagan lands, $20,000; 
whom, Rev. Dr. Bond, of Missouri, and Rev. Mr. | total expended, $385,075 07. Due for printing 
Pollock, of Alabama have died much lamented. | paper, $16,670 29 ; due on the Society’s house, 

Of the books sent forth, more orJess have gone | $43,192 91. 
to every State and Territory, to the West Indies,| Cotportace.—Whole number of Colporteurs 
to Brazil, toall the Republics of Spanish America; | who have labored the whole or part of the year, 
to Turkey, India, China, and several islands of | 642, of whom 117 were devoted chiefly to the 
the Pacific. German and other foreign population, and 126 
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were students from colleges and seminaries. Of 
these, 41 labored in New England, 195 in the 
Middle States, 395 in the Southern and Western, 
and 11 in Canada. Families visited during the 
year, 530,758 ; 
260,414 ; found destitute of all religious books 
except the Bible, 54,600 ; destitute of the Bible, 
28,243 ; Roman Catholic familes visited, 43,824. 
Total families visited by the Society’s colporteurs, 
8,252,089. 

ForeEIGN AND PaGan Lanps.—The $20,000 
remitted in cash has been distributed to thirty- 
nine missions and stations as needed to meet the 
wants of the ensuing year ; $4,300 to Continental 
Europe ; $1,800 for countries on the Mediterra- 
nean ; $3,800 for Southern India; $3,000 for 
Northern India; $4,600 for Burmah, Assam, 
Siam, China ; $2,500 for the Sandwich Islands, 
Africa, and our own Aborigines. 


IRELAND AS A SUGAR COUNTRY. 


Some interesting discussions have lately taken 
place with regard to the practicability of rendering 
Ireland a sugar-producing country. The present 
condition of Ireland, more than the increased 
consumption of sugar in Britain, has been the 
cause of these discussions; and of the many 
remedies that have been suggested to give stimu- 
lus to agricultural improvement and rural indus- 
try, this seems to be one well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Many publications have recently appeared on 
this important subject; we have now before us 
Sir Robert Kane's Report,* embodying a series 
of valuable investigations to which it will be well 
to call the attention of our readers, and which 
will enable us, at the same time, to give some 
general details respecting the nature and pecu- 
liarities of the beet-crop. Although inclined to 
regard some of the conclusions drawn in the Re- 
port as too sanguine to be verified by actual ex- 
periments in practical farming, still we cannot too 
highly commend the admirable manner in which 
it has been drawn up, and the many really valua- 
ble scientific results obtained. 

The percentage of sugar contained in beet, as 


well as its general composition, has been the sub- | 


ject of much careful investigation on the part of 
continental chemists, from the time of Margraf 
of Berlin (1747) to the present day. 
tained from the bulb of the white or sugar-beet, 


6-25 per cent. of sugar; from the roots, properly | 
80 called, 5 per cent. ; and from the red beet, 4} 


| 
Half a century later, Hermbstiidt | ‘ , 
y ; in Ireland, Messrs. Sullivan and Gages’ Report 


per cent. 
obtained 4-5 per cent. of erystallisable sugar, and 


* Report of Inquiry into the Composition and Cul- 
tivation of the Sugar-beet in Ireland, and its Applica- 
tion to the Manufacture of Sugar. Made to the Right 
Hon. the Chief-Commissioner of Works, by the Direc- 
tor of the Museum of Irish Industry, Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Ma- 
jesty. 


| contained in the beet was uncrystallisable. 


conversed or prayed with, | 


| tory of the beet settles the question. 
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3:5 per cent. of uncrystallisable mucilage sugar. 
This led him to conclude, that a part of the sugar 
This 
opinion prevailed until 1831, when Pelouze’s re- 
searches proved that the whole of the sugar con- 
tained in the beet was crystallisable cane-sugar, 
and that neither grape-sugar nor mannite existed 
in the beet, except when it had undergone altera- 
tion. These results have been confirmed and 
extended by M. Peligot. ‘ Besides confirming 
the two important results of M. Pelouze—namely, 
that the whole of the sugar was crystallisable 
cane-sugar, and that the percentage of sugar 
gradually increased until the beet was fully ripe 
—he has shown that the amount of sugar which 
the beet may contain is very large, very little in- 
ferior, indeed, to the sugar-cane, and thus fixed a 
sort of goal to which good cultivation should 
finally arrive.’ 

It is not enough, however, for the purposes of 
the sugar-manufacturer, that the beet-root con- 
tains sugar in sufficient proportion to its other 
constituents; it is requisite that that sugar should 
not be dissolved in too large a proportion of water. 
This is a difficult point foe determination by mere 
experiment, for even the best juice is not a solu- 
tion of pure sugar, but is mixed up with other 
ingredients, so that specific gravity cannot be de- 
pended upon as a sure test for indicating the per 
centage of saccharine matter. 

The beet-sugar question, in its relation to Ire- 
land, isof a twofold nature. In the first place— 
Is the sugar-beet suited to the soil and elimate of 
the country? If so, will it yield a sufficient 
acreage of sugar, fit for manufacture, to render 
it a remunerative crop in a commercial point of 
view ? 

In regard to the former of these questions, 
there can be no sort of doubt, as the natural his- 
The beet 
is a production indigenous to Great Britain and 
Ireland, and is, therefore, a sure erup everyway 
suited to our ungenialeclime. All the eultivated 
varieties contain sugar, but the one generally 
employed in the sugar manufacture is the white 
Silesian, usually known under the name of sugar- 
beet. Indeed, the chemical composition of the 
different varieties does not appear to differ to any 
appreciable extent, the accidental variation among 





| specimens of the same variety being, however, 


He ob- | 


oceasionally very considerable. In Russia, the 
Siberian beet, an inferior sugar variety, is still 
much employed. 





With reference to the question, whether the 
sugar-beet is likely to prove a remunerative crop 


| (Appendix B) affords valuable information, their 
analyses of Irish-grown beet having been evi- 
dently made with the view of establishing this 
| point, which, however, they found to be a very 
jcomplex one. At page 25 of their Report, it is 
| observed :—‘ An impressioa appears..to prevail, 
that heat and sunshine are so intimately con- 
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nected with the production of sugar in plants, 
and especially of cane-sugar, that as we proceed 
north from the tropics, its quantity must gradu- 
ally diminish. Such a view applied to the case 
of the beet, would of course lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the south of Europe would be best 
adapted for its cultivation as a source of sugar, 
and that cold countries like [reland, however well 
they may be adapted to produce foliage and large 
roots, would necessarily produce beet of inferior 
saccharine properties. Another opinion had 
gained ground, that with the diminution of sugar 
would occur a change in its nature; or, in’ other 
words, that the same quantity of crystallisable 
cane-sugar would not be contained in roots grown 
in Ireland, and of course, for the same reason, 
in the northern parts of Europe generally—that 
is, in places north of the actual: beet-sugar dis- 
tricts.’ It is certain, however, that in Russia, 
geographical position has but little influence upon 
the percentage of sugar; it depends almost en- 
tirely upon culture and manures. The fact is 
even stated as the result of practical experiment 
as well as of laboratory investigation, that there 
is no material differencepin beet grown over a 
region extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Caspian Sea, and from the Mediterranean to very 
near the Arctic Ocean. 

According to Messrs. Sullivan and Gages, roots 
containing less than 8 per cent. of sugar could 
not, at the usual price paid for them, be employed 
with economy in the manufacture of sugar, at 
least not generally. Their analyses shew—as the 
result of examination of beet, grown on the most 
various soils, manured in every possible manner, 
not to speak of the necessarily inferior cultiva- 
tion to which, as a crop new to Irish farmers, it 
must have been subjected—that 76 per cent. of 
the roots contained sufficient sugar to enable a 
manufacturer to extract it with profit, and 24 per 
cent. rendered it unfit for the purpose. Of 118 
roots examined, seventy-two yielded more than 
9 per cent. of sugar, eighteen between 8 and 9 
per cent., and twenty-eight below 8 per cent. 
Thus ninety of the 118 were adapted for profita- 
ble manufacture; twenty-eight unfit. This is 
favorable when compared with the analyses of 
continental roots, which give 70 per cent. adapted 
for manufacture, and 30 per cent. unsuitable. 
We still regard the beet question, however, as 
one of good cultivation: if energy and the ap- 
pliances of scientific agriculture are brought to 
bear upon it—and they are peculiarly applicable 
to this crop—there can be little doubt of at least 
ordinary success. 

In one respect, the establishment of the manu- 
facture of beet-sugar in Ireland would seem to 
be highly advantageous in the present condition 
of that country. Under any circumstances, the 
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way. Sir Robert Kane’s researches seem espe- 
cially to point out the advantages likely to accrue 
from the introduction of this new branch of agri- 
cultural industry. ‘To us,as to him, ‘it appears 
as eminently calculated to be of service, not only 
as creating a new and extensive source of manu- 
facturing employment, but also that, as the ma- 
terial used can only be profitably obtained by 
means of improved agriculture, and that an im- 
portant element in the profits of the manufacture 
would be the careful economy of the seums and 
pulp, either as manures or as food for cattle, the 
manufactories of beet-root sugar should exercise 
a powerful influence on the agriculture of their 
districts, inducing a greater variety of cultivation, 
a more thorough preparation of the soil, and a 
more careful economy of manures; and that, in 
this way, even should the manufacturing specu- 
lation become hereafter, by improvement in the 
management of the colonial sugar industry, or 
by any other cause, less probably successful than 
it now appears to be, there should still have been 
conferred on Ireland, a great advantage in the 
improved practice of green-crop husbandry, which 
would be certain to remain.’ 

The researches detailed in the Report bring 
out some interesting results, which have an im- 
portant bearing upon the general principles of 
cultivation. Such must be regarded the experi- 
ments made on the effect of increase of size on 
the percentage of sugar. It is shewn, that the 
larger the root, the smaller is the quantity [com- 
parative?] of solid matter which it contains ; so 
that ‘it will be found that the quantity of sugar 
will diminish as the weight of the bulb increases.’ 
This affords a valuable hint to our horticultural 
and agricultural societies, and may lead to the 
adoption of better criteria than mere size in 
judging of superior productions; it is also instruc- 
| tive to the farmer and gardener, in so far as it 
teaches that mere bulk or weight of produce does 
not indicate the correct economical yield of a farm 
lor garden. ‘All the roots which yielded a very 
|\low percentage of sugar, weighed from five to 
nine or ten pounds, whilst those remarkable for 
the quantity of sugar which they contained were 
always small roots, seldom exceeding two pounds 
in weight.’ The researches of Peligot and Her- 
mann especially shew this; the Russian roots, 
|which gave high percentages, rarely exceeded a 
pound in weight—in general, much smaller, how- 
ever, than Irish-grown roots examined by Messrs. 
| Sullivan and Gages, which yielded corresponding 
quantities of sugar. 

It seems to be satisfactorily proved, that strong 
manuring does not actually diminish the amount 
of sugar in the beet-root, but it increases the 
quantity of other substances, whose presence in- 
creases the difficulty of its extraction. Fresh 





introduction of new crops, and of new modes of | manures appear to be always injurious to the 


cultivation, serves as a powerful stimulus to the 
eneral progress of husbandry in all countries. 
For Ireland, much has already been done in this 


| beet-crops, but less so on loamy soils, ‘ upon 


which the oxygen of the air has more power to 
act.’ Spring manuring is exceedingly injurious; 
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and although the roots grown under this treat- 
ment may yield sugar abundantly early in the’ 
season, they are worked with difficulty after being | 
kept for a short time. 

‘The general conclusions to which Sir Robert | 
Kane has arrived, are—1. That the sugar-beet 
requires, for its successful cultivation, a rich | 
loamy soil, thoroughly and deeply worked, tho- | 
roughly drained and divided; and that the 
presence of organic matter in excess, or unde- | 
composed, in the soil, is an important disad- 
vantage. 2. That the employment of saline or| 
rich introgenous manures immediately before, or 
during the growth of the beet, acts unfavorably 
on the employment of the plant for making sugar, 
by rendering the juice impure, and increasing 
the proportion of azotised materials which readily 
ferment and thereby convert the crystuallisable 
into uncrystallisable sugar, which is the most 
usual and important source of loss in the manu- 
facture. 3. That it is fully established, that the 
entire quantity of sugar in the beet exists natur- 
ally as crystallisable cane-sugar; and that uncrys- 
tallisable sugar makes its appearance only as a 
product of decomposition in the manufacture 
(molasses), and is, therefore, so far a source of 
loss, which may be avoided by improved treat- 
ment. 4. That the quantity of sugar present in 
lrish-grown beet is in no way inferior to that 
usually found in the beet-roots used in the sugar 
manufactories of the continent; and that, in some 
cases, the percentage of sugar yielded by beet ap- 
proaches to that afforded by the sugar-cane as 
usually cultivated. 

With respect to the cost of producing the 
sugar-beet in Ireland, Sir Robert does not an- 
nounce any positive conclusions, being rather 
anxious to direct attention to the estimates by 
practical agriculturists, contained in the Appen- 
dix to his Report. These seem to indicate, that | 
‘the cultivation of the sugar-beet would prove at 
least as profitable 


as other green-crops usually | 
are, provided that cultivation be carried on in a 
proper manner.’ 

We need hardly say, that something more than | 


this is desirable. The real question is, can sugar 
ported from Brazil and the West Indies? And | 
to a rigid examiuation of this element in the sub- 
ject, we crave the attention of Sir Robert Kane 
and other friends of Ireland, before any practical 
steps be taken by agriculturists. We have al- 
ways heard that France, with a view to encour. 
age home industry, persists in producing beet- | 
sugar at a greater cost than it can purchase cane- | 
sugar “from tropical countries ; thus taxing the | 
whole people for the benefit of a class. If this | 
be true as regards France, we would earnestly 
deprecate the introduction of a similarly erro- 
neous policy into either Great Britain or Lreland. 
— Chambers’ Journal. 
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There is nothing more to be esteemed than a 
manly firmness and decision of character. I like 
a person who knows his own mind and sticks to 


| it ; who sees at once what is to be done in given 


circumstances, and does it. He does not beat 
‘about the bush for difficulties or excuses, but 
goes the shortest and most effectual way to ob- 
tain his own ends, or to accomplish a useful ob- 
ject; if he can serve you, he wiil do so; if he can 
not, he will say so without keeping you in need- 


| less suspense, or laying you under pretended ob- 


ligations.— Foster. 


A SHORT ARGUMENT. 


A gentleman was reading, a few days since, ata 
public table, an article against the liquor law of 
Massachusetts, as depriving men of their natural 
rights to buy and sell and get gain, and turning 
to his neighbor, asked him if he did not think 
it high handed oppression. The gentleman re- 
plied :—Sir, call it oppression if you please, I will 
state one fact well known to myself. A tax bill 
was recently brought to me on my city property, 
of $800, for which I gave my check. care- 
fully looked into the subject and found that $650 
of it was for the support of drunkenness. Now 
what is that but Oppression? But I have no 
rights. Rumsellers have all.. They may tax me 
3600, to support the criminals and drunkards, 
they make and [ must be still.” “ Sir,” said 
the gentleman, “ Massachusetts is right. It is 
the best argument I ever heard. It bas over- 
thrown all my theory about free trade. I will 
say no more but go the whole with you.— 7em- 
perance Courter. 


TRANSPLANTATION OF FISH. 

M. Coste, the ichthyologist, is following up 
with great zeal the newly discovered method of 
incubation of fishes’ eggs. He has sent 30,000 
eggs of the Danube salmon to the establishment 
for the artificial production of fish at Huningen. 
They are there to be ecealobeonized. Othersare 


| undergoing incubation at the College of France. 


| The average length of the salmon of the Danube 
be supplied from beet cheaper than it can be im-| j 


is four and a half feet; its average weight is fifty 
pounds. So that its naturalization in the waters 
of France would be of the greatest importance 


| for the supplying of the poor with a new, plenti- 
| ful and cheap article of food. There is no longer 


any doubt of the success of the method, as it has 
long since been placed beyond a cavil. 


TEMPERANCE. 
The National Era of 16th inst. informs that 


| an election took place at Washington on the 6th 


in which the votes against granting licences for 


| the sale of intoxicating liquors, numbered 1963, 
| while those for granting the licences amounted 


| to 994; every ward in the city exceptone giving 
Industry and frugality are the handmaids of fortune. ' a raajority opposed to the licence. 
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HARVEST FIELDS OF TIME. 


Reader—thou and I are gleaners, 
In the harvest field of Time; 
Day by day the grain is ripening, 

For a sunnier clime. 


Whether in the early morning, 
Going forth with busy feet, 

Or, as weary laborers, resting 
?Mid the noou-day heat— 


Let us strive with cheerful spirits, 
Each our duties to fulfil, 

Till the time of harvest—subject 
‘To the Master’s will. 


Let us garner up sweet memories, 
Bound with ties of love ; 

Pleasant thoughts to cheer the pathway 
To our home above. 


Trusting that these precious gleanings, 
Bound with loving band, 
May in golden sheaves be gathered 
To the spirit land. 
Christian Observer. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten InTELLiceNce.—The Royal Mail Steam. 
ship Asia, from Liverpool, on the 4th inst., arrived 
at New York on the 15th. 


Encitanpv.—The discussions in Parliament were 
principally in relation to the Law Reform mea- 
sures. 

The Bank of England has advanced its rate of 
discount to 34 per cent. 

The debate in the British Parliament on the sub- 
ject of India has been adjourned. 

The American steam yacht North Star, was at- 
tracting much atiention at Southampton. 


France.—--It is reported that the Emperor has pro- 
mised to use all his influence in favor of the Lom- 
bard refagees. 

The Moniteur Algerien states that the expedition 
u ider the command of the Governor-General invaded 
the territory of the Diermonna, on the 19thult. On 
the same day, the village in the vicinity of Oued 
Bred surrendered toGen. M’ Mahon, and on the 21st. 
that General occupied Coed Ain Sitallout. 

In consequence of the intolerant attitude lately 
assumed by tue ultramen and party, the protestant 
clergy of France have appointed a committee to 
consider whit sieps are necessary to be taken for the 
maintenance of religious liberty. 

The conduct of Russia towards Turkey is strongly 
con‘lemned by most of the Paris papers. 

The Paris 8 uree has greatly fluctuated, but was 
again steadier. 

Nothing new had transpired with regard to the 
position of the French Government in relation to 
affairs in the Est. 

By a decree linseed may be imported into France 
free of duty. 

The crops in France were in good condition and 
promising. 

France. in retaliation for the Austrian alliance, 
demanls from Belgium fifty millions of franes for 
aid ‘rendered in Louis Phillippe’s time. 


REVIEW. 


Beicium.—The approaching marriage of the Duke 
de Brabant, heir to the throne of Belgium, with the 
Austrian Archduchess Maria, bas been officially 
announced to the Chambers. 


Switzer_anpD. — Diplomatic relations between 
Switzerland and Austria have not yet been re-esta- 
blished, but the resumption of negotiations is looked 
for. The population in the districts, lying on the 
frontiers of Austria, were exposed to the severest 


privations by the blockade, which is maintained 
with great severity. 

Avustria.—The Princess Charlotte, of Belgium, 
has been chosen by the Emperor of Austia as his 
future bride. She is thirteen years old. 


Traty.—A telegraphic despatch from Turin an- 
nounces the publication of a law opening a credit 
of 400,000 f. to the government, for the purpose of 
assisting the refugees from Lombardy, natuialized 
in Sardinia, whose property in Austria has been 
sequestrated. 


Turk ey.—Vigorous preparations for war are mak- 
ing by the Turkish government. Thirty thousand 
troops have been sent from Egypt, and many of 
them have already arrived. 


A meeting of the British merchants resident at 
Constantinople, has been held, in order to address 
the Ambassador and ask his counsel in regard to the 
present state of affairs. 


Russia.—Raasia has demanded from the Shah of 
Persia either the immediate repayment of the loan 
of 50,000,000 francs, or of the cession of the terri- 
tory of Asterabad, on the shores of the (aspian. 
The Shah has refused compliance with either de- 
mand. 


Buewos Arres.—All attempts at accommodation 
have uiterly failed, and both parties are making the 
most formidable preparations for the approaching 
conflict. The siege of the city was recommenced 
by Urquiza on the 15th of the Fourth month. The 
government has proclaimed martial law, and re- 
quired all able-bodied citizens to take up arms in 
defence of the city, 


Venezveta.—Letters from this country announce 
a revolutiouary outbreak at Valencia, The revolu- 
tionists are represented as having a force of 2000 
men, headed by expert military leaders. This move- 
ment is made by the liberal or democratic party, 
with a view to displace the President, and to place 
the government in the hands of their own partizans. 
It is expected that they will march directly to the 
capitol, and that they will encounter litile or no op- 
position. 


Domestic.—“apt. Hickling has been acquitted, 
at Norfolk, on the charge of being engaged in the 
slave trade. The reported slave insurrection, at 
New Orleans, turns ont to be incorrect. The ex- 
citement was caused by the confession of a druuken 
negro, who, when he became sober, knew nothing 
about the matter. , 

Another fatal railroad accident took place on the 
Er'e Railroad, on the evening of the 16th inst., a 
short distance from the village of Susquehanna, by 
the explosion of the boiler of theengine. A uumber 
of Trish laborers, with their wives and children were 
seated upon the tender, many of whom were killed 
and others very much injured. The number of killed 
had not been ascertained, as it was supposed that 
some bodies were blown into the river at the time 
of the explosion. 





